near 
with 

nothing 
in either 
ear! 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 
IN HIS EAR! 


Try the new binaural bone conduction eyeglass hearing aid 


(DAHLBERG] CONTACT-EAR 


Dahlberg’s Contact-Ear bone 
conduction eyeglass hearing aid has the 


“TEMPLE-TIP” fitting allows you to 


unique advantage of being worn with change frames in seconds 
different styles of eyeglass frames. Dahlberg’s original ‘*Temple-Tip” 
A highly sensitive bone oscillator feature permits instant separation of 


built into the Contact-Ear temple, fits hearing temples from optical frames. 
Wear them with any frame style 


snugly behind the ear (there’s : 
nothing worn in either ear). May 
be fitted to one or both ears. glasses you wear. 
_ _ We believe this is the finest hearing 
instrument of its type available for those 
requiring bone conduction. 
See your phone directory for address 
of nearest Dahlberg office. 


THE | DAHLBERG |! COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. 
A subsidiary of MOTOROLA INC. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a. 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada. $5.40. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 


ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 
4 
— 


NEW ! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board a 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 
Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 
« aaa come alive as the child moves "yesterday," "today," and "tomorrow" along the 
Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 
Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 
joer the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 
The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


$29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color 
picture cards. 

Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 

Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


post paid 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Fall leaves and trees in art 


_ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ramon — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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If your patient has a hearing loss, you can 


help him take an important step toward re- 

habilitation by recommending the right type 

e p your of hearing aid for his particular impairment. 
For example, here is a typical case of hear- 

. ing loss that was helped by a doctor’s recom- 

mendation. The patient was a 72-year-old 

patient retired school teacher whose hearing prob- 

lem was diagnosed as presbycusis, with a 

gradual deterioration of hearing noticed 


over a period of ten years. 
$é ect f e Clinical findings: Avg. loss, R: 47 db, L: 42 
db, (500-2000 c.p.s.), SRT: 46 db, MCL: 80 db, 
TD: 100 db, Discrimination: L: 65% R: 70%. 
. Prognosis: Should make satisfactory adjust- 
if ] g ment to moderate gain hearing aid. 
Recommendations: Any of these Zenith 
Hearing Aids: Zenith eyeglass aid, monaural 
/ or binaural. At-the-ear “Diplomat” with L-1 
h Ca if | TI g al d ha or L-4 earphone. Moderate gain conventional 
Zenith Hearing Aid —“50-R” with L-1 ear- 
phone. “Premier” or “Crusader” in “F” tone 
setting, or “Crest” with L-1 earphone. 
soo + This is but one of the many typical 
cases described in a helpful new book, 
prepared especially for the medical 
profession by the Hearing Aid Divi- 
sion of Zenith Radio Corporation. 
Now available to doctors — this valuable 
reference book is designed to help you 
recommend the right type of Zenith 
Hearing Aid for your patients. Besides 
the actual case history outlined above, 
Zenith’s book, “Which Type of Hearing 
Aid for Your Patient?”, describes many 
other cases and lists the appropriate 
Zenith Hearing Aid. Also contains a 
complete description of all types of 
Zenith Hearing Aids and their uses. 


———— SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! ---— 
Zenith Radio Corporation. Hearing Aid Division 

6501 Grand Avenue, Dept. 42X, Chicago 35, Ill. 

Please send me at once 

a free copy of yournew wWame 

book, “Which Type of 


“LIVING SOUND" Hearing Aid for Your 
HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corp. city ZONE STATE 


ADDRESS 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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tion of oil painting commissioned by the Vicon Instrument Company 


Hearing problems that seemed beyond help 
often improve with a 


Again and again, children as well as adults are getting amazing results with their 
Vicon Stereophonic Instruments. 


Here is a comment from a letter recently written to Vicon: “... for your gratification 
(and ours), this child could not talk before wearing the aid. He is now talking and 
hearing wonderfully well.” —Vicon Dealer 

We at Vicon are proud of the prescription quality of both the Stereophonic and 
Monaural Models. Their superior performance is the direct result of years of painstak- 
ing research. 

See and hear Vicon prescription-quality instruments at your Vicon Dealer, or if you 
prefer, send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


THE [Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY "7 . 
Lieten 


188 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE | [con INSTRUMENT COMPANY | and 
| 188 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado velar 
' Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. | 
NAME | a 


ADDRESS 


| 
city 


Reprod vc 
a 
: a 


Aibuquerque Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
, 1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
28 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League. 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


MIss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dinois 
Chicago 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


aw City 2 (New Jersey) 
94 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Iiennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 


New Jersey) 
Church St 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 ( “x J 
1934 Calvert V.w 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete Line 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105X, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


October, 1959 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM’ BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


GerorceE T. PRATT 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 

HIcveary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


G1LBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsaABEL VALLE BRookiNncs 
Washington, D. C. 
Haro pn C. Case 
President, Boston University 
LEONARD M. ELstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
Acex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MariAn FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. Bett GROsVENOR 
Washington, D.C. 


JOHN EpGAR HOOveR 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. Lit1AN GROSVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C 


HELEN SCHICK LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


President, John Tracy Clinic 
1958-1961 


SistER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JosePHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
SaM B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
HILLeEARY F. HOskKINsON 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angele 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JeroME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 
MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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Education of the Deaf in the U.S.S.R. 


J. FRANKLIN HUNT 


Dr. Hunt took his special training at Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northhampton, Mass., and 
taught there for several years. He is now 
Professor of Education and Public Speaking at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


the past few years, a lim- 
ited amount of information about 
methods of teaching the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in the U.S.S.R. has 
reached this country. Recent articles by 
Howard Gruffydh-Williams' and Lilian 
Grosvenor Jones” in The Volta Review 
and by Ruth Van Male Dedrick* in The 
American Era have added to our frag- 
mentary knowledge. The following ob- 
servations were made during a visit to 
the U.S.S.R. sponsored by the Compara- 
tive Education Society, in August and 
September, 1958. It is hoped that they 
will shed some light on what is happen- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain, although, 
in all fairness, the reader should be 
warned that it is quite possible that 
many of these observations are no long- 
er accurate since Khrushchev’s an- 
nouncement in November, 1958, of 
sweeping educational reforms. 

From information listed in Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.,4 1 had anticipated 
finding Soviet State special schools for 
the following categories: 1. Deaf mutes, 
2. mentally retarded deaf mutes. 3. con- 
genital hard of hearing who can speak 
clearly, 4. hard of hearing who have 
speech difficulties, and 5. children who 
have become deaf or hard of hearing. 
Professor Chanoni, Assistant Director, 
Lenin Moscow State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, explained. however, that while these 
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categories of deafness are recognized for 
practical purposes in setting up the spe- 
cial programs for the deaf, three, or 
perhaps four, general classifications are 
used: 1. Children who are born deaf or 
acquire deafness before age three and 
have no usable speech are placed in spe- 
cial schools for the deaf where they 
complete the normal seven-year curricu- 
lum in twelve years. 2. Children who 
have become deaf after age three and 
have defective speech are also placed in 
special schools where they complete the 
prescribed seven-year curriculum in ten 
years and, if their progress warrants, 
may later be transferred to one of the 
schools for hard of hearing children to 
complete the full ten-year curriculum. 
3. Children who are very hard of hear- 
ing and have defective speech (de- 
scribed as being “second degree hard 
of hearing”) are placed in_ special 
schools where they complete the first 
four years of the normal curriculum in 
seven years, then transfer, if their 
achievement is satisfactory, to a school 
for the hard of hearing of the first de- 
gree; otherwise they complete the seven- 
year curriculum in ten years. 4. Chil- 
dren who are hard of hearing but have 
good speech (“first degree hard of hear- 
ing”) are placed in special schools 
where they complete the normal ten- 
year curriculum in twelve years. Grad- 
uates of the ten-year curriculum have 
the right to compete for admittance to 
institutions of higher education; those 
of the seven-year curriculum may be ad- 
mitted to technicums (vocational tech- 
nical schools); those who do not con- 
tinue their education and those who 
have failed to complete the prescribed 
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curriculum enter industry or agricul- 
ture. 

During visits to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and Tashkent, I was able to visit 
representative schools in each category 
except that of the mentally retarded 
deaf mutes. It was quite apparent that 
children from several of the categories 
mentioned were to be found at the same 
school, as is true in the United States. 
In addition to the special schools for 
the deaf, I visited Institutes of Defec- 
tology at Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad. 


Institutes of Defectology 


Institutes of Defectology are part of 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
and are established to train teachers 
and conduct research on various prob- 
lems concerned with the education of 
the blind, the blind deaf, the mentally 
retarded, the deaf and the speech defec- 
tive. as well as on various features of 
psychological and physical character- 
istics of normal children. There are 
medical doctors, physiologists, educa- 
tors and methodologists attached to the 
Institute. Institutes of Defectology have 
the responsibility of establishing special 
schools for the Ministry of Education 
and for planning their curricula. They 
are charged as well with preparing spe- 
cial materials and textbooks for handi- 
capped children and for their parents. 
Since all Soviet school children are re- 
quired to follow the master syllabus for 
all state schools prepared by the Min- 
istry of Education, the Institutes have 
the task of developing methods of teach- 
ing designed to aid the child to over- 
come his disability. In each of the In- 
stitutes of Defectology visited, the De- 
partment of the Deaf had the following 
divisions: 1. Theory of teaching the 
deaf, 2. Theory of teaching the partially 
deaf, 3. Phonetic and acoustic labora- 
tory, 4. Psychology of the deaf, and 5. 
Experimental teaching laboratory. Each 
of the other departments, such as that 
for the blind, had similar divisions. 

At the Institute of Defectology at 
Moscow, Professor Alexii Dayachkov, 
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the Director, explained, in answer to a 
question on the general methods of op- 
eration of the research departments, that 
the various departments receive prob- 
lems from the Ministry of Education 
and work out solutions in cooperation 
with teachers at the schools. He stated 
that, in addition to their teaching re- 
sponsibilities, teachers are expected to 
participate in some form of “scientific 
research.” Such experimental work is 
checked by observation by qualified ex- 
perts rather than by standardized tests 
allowing use of statistical procedures for 
determining validity and reliability such 
as are commonly employed in_ the 
United States. When a specific solution 
to a problem is recommended to the 
Ministry of Education by the Institute, 
it is generally adopted by the Ministry 
for all schools and quickly becomes a 
required teaching method. Representa- 
tives of the Ministry, the Institutes and 
the schools claimed that a high degree 
of cooperation exists among the several 
establishments which allows such “test- 
ed” ideas to be put into actual practice 
quickly. 

Soviet educators believe that any de- 
viation from the normal is caused by 
differences in the environment. In ac- 
cordance with Pavlovian theories, there 
must always be a definite reason for any 
deficiency since they do not believe in 
innate ability nor in heredity. Each of 
the teachers of the deaf interviewed at- 
tributed deafness to meningitis or some 
other disease. For example, the Direc- 
tor of Moscow School #337 stated that 
37% of the children at that school had 
had meningitis. When questioned about 
children who are born deaf, the answer 
was invariably that the mother had had 
a disease while carrying the child. 

Since most Soviet children are taken 
to medical clinics for required examina- 
tions several times during their first 
year, those with disabilities are gen- 
erally discovered at an early age. From 
that time on, they follow a_ special 
course of education. During the child’s 
first year, a special course in methods of 
bringing up a handicapped child is given 
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to the parents. Later, special seminar 
meetings are held regularly at the spe- 
cial schools for parents. Guide books 
and lesson plans to be used in home in- 
struction are published by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Science. For children 
aged one to three there are special nurs- 
eries for the deaf; for those of ages 
three to seven, there are special kinder- 
gartens described as “twelve months a 
year and twelve hours a day away from 
the home.” 

At about age seven, after careful ex- 
amination, the future course of the 
child’s education is decided by a com- 
mittee of doctors, neuropsychologists. 
pediatricians, teachers and speech pa- 
thologists. Depending on the child’s 
speech and mental development. and the 
amount of his residual hearing. he is 
sent to one of the special elementary 
schools described earlier. Only those 
children considered to be ready for the 
rigorous demands of formal education 
are allowed to enter the first grade at 
age seven; otherwise, until the child is 
considered to be ready, he may be re- 


tained in the special kindergarten for a 
year or more or in a special readiness 


class at the elementary school. The 
special elementary school may be a day 
or boarding school, depending on the 
area serviced. although most seem to be 
of the latter type. It may have an in- 
complete seven-year or a complete ten- 
year program of studies to be completed 
in twelve years. After being graduated 
from the secondary school, the pupil 
may compete for admission to a techni- 
cal school or, if he has completed the 
ten-year curriculum, to the university. 
Mention was made by Director Andreiva 
of the Institute at Leningrad of special 
seven-year auxiliary schools for the 
mentally-retarded deaf, but | was unable 
to arrange a visit. It should be men- 
tioned that children with minor defi- 
ciencies usually attend ordinary schools 
where they receive remedial work from 
special teachers. Whatever the pathway 
selected by the committee for the child, 
the educational goals are apparently 
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those of providing a common knowledge 
of all basic subjects, of developing any 
special skills a child may possess and of 
overcoming his handicap so that he may 
become a Soviet worker. 

Methods used widely throughout the 
USSR to overcome the handicap of deaf- 
ness were described by the Director of 
Moscow School #337, Mikalgan Kar- 
pavdivich, as being a combination of 
finger-spelling. “natural” signs, speech, 
lipreading and the use of residual hear- 
ing, the amounts of each to be deter- 
mined by the needs of the child as well 
as by the methods generally used at the 
school to which the child is sent. He 
mentioned that, in the past. a complete- 
ly oral method of teaching had been 
used but was not found satisfactory for 


all children. 


School +337 


School #337 is apparently used by 
the Ministry of Education as a show- 
place for visitors. Both Mr. Gruffydh- 
Williams and Mrs. Jones mention visit- 
ing it. The Director has taught the deaf 
for 26 years, organized the present 
school, is himself deaf and an expert lip 
reader. It is a school for the hard of 
hearing rather than for the profoundly 
deaf for, of the children enrolled, 500 
hear from a distance of 114 meters. 100 
from 3 meters and only 25 have “total 
deafness.” Its pupils complete the regu- 
lar ten-year curriculum in twelve years 
(five years for grades one through four. 
four years for grades five through seven. 
and three years for grades eight through 
ten) and use the identical textbooks of 
ordinary schools. Children range in age 
from seven through nineteen. There are 
fifty classes and 100 teachers. of which 
about 50% are recent graduates of the 
Institutes of Defectology at Moscow. 
Kiev or Leningrad. It is of interest to 
note that teachers of the handicapped 
receive 125% base salary while students 
training to become teachers receive 
150° of the usual student stipend. As 
a result, the directors of the schools I 
visited claimed there was no shortness 
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trained 


of well-qualified, 


in supply 
teachers. 

At School #337, great attention is 
paid to the child’s speech and general 
health by three speech therapists, two 
doctors and a pediatrician attached to 
the staff. Children receive all their 
medical services at the school, including 
ear, nose and throat examinations. This 
is done to insure that children receive 
proper care. Here, as -at other schools 
for the deaf, audiometers (somewhat 
crude by our standards) are used for 
regular examinations which are general- 
ly given at the beginning and end of the 
school year. The school has two busses 
to transport children from their homes 
and to use for field trips; it has its own 
summer camp large enough to accom- 
modate 380 pupils at a time. Almost all 
Soviet children have access to some sort 
of summer camp, but deaf children are 
sent to separate camps as it is claimed 
that it is hard for the deaf, and not 
really desirable, for them to adjust to 
life with hearing children. In the United 
States, such difficulties in adjustment 
are recognized but it is believed that the 
child must learn to live with hearing 
people. School #337 now operates with 
two shifts and is open from 8:30 to 6:00 
during the day. A new school building. 
probably in use by now, is expected to 
accommodate all pupils in one session. 
Every room in the new building is to be 
equipped with sound amplifiers. At- 
tached to this school, but in a separate 
building, is a special kindergarten for 
children aged 31% to 7. The director 
expressed a need for many such nurs- 
eries and kindergartens stating that “the 
home is not suited for the education of 
the deaf.” 

Methods of teaching the hard of hear- 
ing at School #337 are based upon the 
training of residual hearing, the de- 
velopment of vision and the correction 
of speech deficiencies. Lipreading is 
taught and individual and group hear- 
ing aids are used. Soviet hearing aids are 
admittedly not of the quality found in 
the United States, but the examples I saw 
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showed a marked improvement in ten 
years. Apparently each of the Institutes 
of Defectology manufactures its own 
hearing aids, for | heard comment that 
the Leningrad hearing aid is at present 
superior to that manufactured elsewhere. 
Generally there are ten to twelve pupils 
in a class. Each teacher is a trained 
speech correctionist, but the children 
also receive special individual help from 
the speech therapists. Graduates of this 
school, according to the director, have 
made excellent scholastic records and 
have earned many gold and _ silver 
medals in competition with hearing chil- 
dren. Many have also been successful 
at higher educational institutions, gen- 
erally at the technical schools, although 
some have gone to the university where 
they receive no special privileges except 
a double stipend and provision for 
special interpreters. 


School +2 


An example of a school for children 
who acquire deafness after age three 
and have defective speech is School #2 
in Moscow, listed as a school for deaf 
mutes, a boarding school for 350 chil- 
dren. There are 31 classes and 70 
teachers. Director Lydmilla Paresdetova 
explained that children who cannot meet 
the relatively high standards of speech 
and hearing required by School #337 
are referred to this school or to School 
#338 which is a day school and admits 
the congenitally deaf who have no 
speech. As mentioned earlier, many of 
the children admitted to this school have 
had some training in speech and lip- 
reading at special nurseries and kinder- 
gartens; hence most of them have a 
few words in their spoken vocabulary. 
Since there are no speech correctionists 
on the staff of this school, although 
visiting speech and hearing specialists 
exercise constant supervision, classroom 
teachers continue with special work on 
breathing, voice production and articu- 
lation. At this type of school, during 
the first grade, children are taught to 
sign and finger-spell. A pictorial diction- 
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ary of such signs, designed for use of 
the teacher, is published by the Moscow 
Institute of Defectology. The director 
emphasized that signing and _finger- 
spelling are taught as aids to help the 
student later with word endings and the 
grammatical structure of the language. 
Hearing aids are used to develop rhythm 
in speech and it was claimed that two 
of the classes are able to benefit from 
using a group aid. Lipreading is started 
in the first grade. Audiograms are 
_ made here as elsewhere at the beginning 
and at the end of the school year. 


It is possible for a child who develops 
good speech habits and learns readily 
to transfer to School #337 where the 
seven-year curriculum is completed in 
ten years. At schools of the type of 
School #2, the seven-year curriculum 
generally takes twelve years although 
attempts are being made to reduce the 
time to eleven years. In 1959, for the 
first time, there will be a class graduated 
which has completed the curriculum on 
the proposed schedule. 


The boarding facilities at School #2 
were pleasant and adequate; sleeping 
dormitories were neat and clean; the 
dining room was attractive; play rooms 
were well-equipped. The school had a 
large play area as well as a garden 
where children learned the elements of 
agriculture. There were 26 student 
teachers on the staff as well as an ample 
number of matrons and supervisors for 
extracurricular care. Director Paresde- 
tova mentioned that most of the latter 
had worked at the school for at least 
twenty years and were able to help the 
children with their speech and lipread- 
ing. Parents come to school regularly 
to receive instruction and to help. Such 
constant supervision seemed to get good 
results. 


I visited a second grade mathematics 
class (third year of school for the chil- 
dren). These children, according to their 
teacher, had had two years of speech, had 
not had previous training at kindergar- 
tens, and were “profoundly deaf”; never- 
theless, their speech was clear enough for 
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me to follow the simple Russian. In 
another class, a second grade language 
class, children were describing different 
fruits and their properties. Their speech 
could be described as being only “fair,” 
yet the Intourist interpreter, who was 
not accustomed to the speech of the 
deaf, could understand it very well. This 
classroom was equipped with a group 
hearing aid but it was not being used. 
The teacher used signs and finger spell- 
ing to help the child with his grammar 
although the child’s answers were given 
orally. I noticed a moderate amount of 
signing as the children passed in the hall 
but not nearly so much as I had antici- 
pated seeing in a school of this type. 
(I had seen a considerable number of 
deaf people, adults and children, on the 
streets of Moscow and had communi- 
cated with several. None showed any 
inclination to attempt speech but used 
signs and finger spelling. They did, 
however, make efforts to read the lips. ) 

At the Pedagogical Institute at Lenin- 
grad, I talked with Mrs. Andreiva, Chief 
of the Defectology Faculty. She stated 
that there are now 270 schools for the 
deaf in Soviet Russia as well as many 
extension schools for deaf and hard of 
hearing adults. She mentioned a plan 
of starting formal classes for year-old 
deaf children to be inaugurated soon 
and showed me some of the booklets the 
department had prepared for the re- 
quired course which parents must take 
in how to rear a deaf child. Of interest 
in the experimental laboratory was a 
collection of manipulating instruments 
designed to be used in teaching articu- 
lation and a motion picture of speech 
organs in action designed to help teach 
speech. 


Teacher Training 


Teachers of the deaf are trained at 
the Pedagogical Institutes at Moscow, 
Kiev and Leningrad. Entrance to the 
course is limited to graduates of the 
ten-year curriculum, selected by a com- 
petitive examination in philology or 
physics-mathematics. Some preference 
is given to applicants who have had 
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one or two years of labor experience. 
The course lasts five years and, among 
other subjects, the student-teacher studies 
the History and Theory of Pedagogy, 
Educational Psychology, specific 
methodology courses, and observes Mas- 
ter Teachers during the first three years. 
There is much practice teaching, under 
supervision, during the fourth and fifth 
years. In practice this period varies 
from six to ten weeks although theoret- 
ically the student is supposed to con- 
tinue practicing as long as needed. It is 
the responsibility of the supervising pro- 
fessor to see that the student is prepared 
before allowing him to conduct a class 
on his own, Fourth-year student teachers 
use guides prepared by Master Teachers; 
fifth-year student teachers prepare their 
own lesson plans. At the Institutes, as 
well as at all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, much emphasis is directed toward 
coordinating the theoretical with the 
practical, the essence of the master plan 
of polytechnical education. This is true 
of all departments, and customarily 
students work for a month during the 


summer of their third and fourth years 
in a factory or on a farm. Students also 
gain experience during the summers at 
the special summer camps. 

Each fifth-year student knows three 
months before graduation where he is 


to teach. According to Mr. Vrasnikh 
Zamsky, Dean of the Faculty of Deaf 
Defectology at the Moscow State Peda- 
gogical Institute, the graduate has a 
“controlled choice of positions” for he 
may apply for any opening, but his as- 
signment depends upon school 
grades, the impression he makes when 
interviewed and “other reasons.” Mr. 
Zamsky emphasized that there is no 
shortage of applicants nor of trained 
teachers at present. 


Home-School Relation 


Of particular interest in the training 
of teachers was the stress placed on the 
part the teacher must play in inducing 
satisfactory family-school relationships. 
Over and over, during their training, 
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students are told that good family rela- 
tionships are essential to good school 
work, that the famliy is required to co- 
operate with the school and that, if a 
child’s school work is unsatisfactory, it 
is the responsibility of the teacher to 
visit the home and to report to the 
proper authorities if she finds home 
conditions “educationally unsatisfac- 
tory.” Of interest, too, especially to 
teachers in the United States, was the 
almost complete lack of concern for and 
consideration of disciplinary matters in 
classroom management. It was explained 
that Soviet teachers never have to con- 
cern themselves with disciplinary mat- 
ters for the Young Pioneers Organiza- 
tion with the help of its adult leaders is 
charged with that responsibility. 


Vocational Training 


At schools for the deaf, as at all other 
schools, much attention is directed to- 
ward the polytechnical program, the 
master plan designed to relate theoreti- 
cal course material to practical prob- 
lems, to acquaint children with the most 
important parts of the economy and in- 
dustry, to teach them good labor habits 
and to instill in them a respect for the 
working man. Starting in the first 
grade, girls are taught sewing and the 
home arts while boys progress from 
simple woodworking to metal working 
and mechanics. The plan anticipates 
that eventually each subject area in each 
grade will contribute toward the pro- 
gram; for example, in courses of funda- 
mental theory, such as biology, chemis- 
try and physics, pupils are shown, as 
each new idea is presented, how it is 
applied in industry, agriculture and 
daily life. While there is some attempt 
to afford the older pupils some degree 
of specialization, the aim of the program 
is to provide wide, general knowledge 
so that the pupil will be helped eventual- 
ly in selecting a vocation appropriate 
to his interests. 

The program is geared to the ability 
of the pupils, with children in grades 
one to seven doing handwork while old- 
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er pupils are taught to operate machines 
and electrical equipment. Children in 
. the cities learn to operate industrial ma- 
chines; those in the country, agricul- 
tural machines. There is apparently 
very close cooperation between the 
schools and industrial plants (or collec- 
tive and state farms in the country). 
Often, a factory will sponsor a school, 
arrange field trips and provide indus- 
trial equipment. This close connection 
tends to direct pupils after graduation 
to the sponsoring factory and to pre- 
pare them with some of the skills needed 
for various jobs there. Usually, unless 
the pupils continue their educations, 
girls go into textile factories while boys 
enter the tool construction industry. 
During his final three years of second- 
ary schooling, it is customary for a 
pupil, after observing. to work at a fac- 
tory four hours a week or a total of at 
least 168 hours a year. This labor is re- 
garded as a part of the pupil’s education 
and he receives no pay. During the 
summer vacation, children often work 
on collective and State farms to help 
the farmers. An example of what is 
expected of children was the statement 
of Director Karpavdivich of Moscow 
School #337 that, during the construc- 
tion of the new school, each child in the 
upper grades worked three hours a week 
on the job. 


All-Union Society 


Schools for the deaf are also aided by 
the All-Union Society of the Deaf, an 
organization for deafened adults. 
Schools are financed entirely by the 
State; however. the Society aids with 
the expenses of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Summer camps. ballet schools and 
amateur circles (hobby groups) are 
sponsored by the Society for children 
still in school. After graduation. the So- 
ciety helps the young men and women 
make good vocational choices and find 
work. It also provides a social life for 
them. Branches of the Society are lo- 
cated in each town throughout the So- 
viet Union. Members pay dues and the 
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central office in each republic publishes 
a special journal for deaf people. While 
its main objective seems to be that of 
providing cultural activities for the deaf. 
it also sponsors entertainment and spe- 
cial workshops and may assist a mem- 
ber who needs financial aid. In 1957, 
the Society organized a national sport- 
ing festival for the deaf. A by-product 
of All-Union social activities, according 
to several teachers, is the increasing 
number of deaf marrying the deaf. 

It is probably dangerous and some- 
what unfair to attempt to generalize 
about Soviet methods of educating the 
deaf since | saw such a small part of 
that vast country, observed only a frac- 
tion of its many schools and talked with 
relatively few officials, teachers and stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, some limited con- 
clusions may be ventured in the nature 
of possible advantages or disadvantages 
of the system. 


Advantages 
The first advantage would be that, if 


the required medical clinical examina- 
tions are observed in practice, it would 
seem logical to expect that any loss of 
hearing in a child would be discovered 
at a very early age and remedial work 


started almost immediately. Moreover, 
parents are required to take courses in 
how to rear their children. For the 
parents of a deaf child, this would in- 
clude learning to understand deafness 
and how to begin informal speech and 
lipreading in the home. It is debatable 
whether the child will benefit more in 
overcoming his handicap from informal 
teaching at home or from formal work 
in the Soviet nurseries and kindergar- 
tens for the deaf. Under the Soviet pro- 
gram, it is possible for teachers of the 
deaf to visit nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, to observe the deaf children 
and determine to which type of school 
they should be sent. 

A second advantage might be the fact 
that there is apparently no shortage of 
trained supervisory personnel, no limit 
of opportunities for advanced training 
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and no shortage of trained teachers or 
special nurse matrons. While it is pos- 


sible that this may be explained par- 
tially by the special salary schedule 
mentioned earlier, there are probably 


other considerations which should be 
noted. For example. | was impressed 
by the enthusiasm displayed by these 
teachers, which matched the enthusiasm 
generally noted of teachers of the deaf 
in this country, as well as by the re- 
laxed atmosphere at the special schools 
which was quite different from the regu- 
lar schools. 

A third advantage might also be men- 
tioned, of the adequate supply of equip- 
ment and teaching aids. In each of the 
schools visited. there was a special sup- 
ply room and library where all kinds of 
aids and equipment were kept. A spe- 
cial librarian-supervisor was available to 
help the teacher with her selection. I 
was told that teachers’ meetings are reg- 
ularly scheduled at which time various 
problems are discussed freely. 

Listed as a final advantage. though 
at the same time a possible disadvan- 
tage, might be the operations of the All- 
Union Society for the Deaf. There is 
little question that the society does a 
great deal culturally for the deaf and it 
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Individual lessons with 
the pupils of the first 
class. From an album 
of photos taken at a 
special boarding school 
for hard of hearing chil- 
dren in Moscow. 


may be advantageous for the deaf to 
have the protection of such a strong or- 
ganization. On the other hand. through 
its social activities, it does tend to en- 
courage marriage of the deaf with the 
deaf. 
Conclusion 

There are many differences to be 
noted in comparing the Soviet system 
with conditions in this country and 
many of these differences would be 
viewed by us as disadvantages, and not 
consistent with our interpretation of the 
aims of education. We would, I be- 
lieve, object to the general inflexibility 
of the Soviet selective system whereby 
the child, depending upon his degree of 
deafness and his skill at speech, is 
placed into one of their categories 
where his status is more or less fixed 
for the term of his formal education and 
where the methods of teaching vary so 
widely. We would consider it a dis- 
advantage to the child and society so to 
decide his whole plan of education, vo- 
cation and social future at such an early 
age. Another objection to the Soviet 
system would lie in the area of educa- 
tional aims. Basically, these induce 
practices designed to train the deaf child 

(Continued on page 390) 
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STAPES SURGERY for the relief of 


SAMUEL ROSEN, M.D. 


n the seven years since stapes mobili- 
gona was first performed by the 
author, almost all otologists all over the 
world have come to consider it as the 
surgical procedure of first choice in the 
treatment of otosclerotic deafness. 

Many more patients, with varying 
degrees of deafness, can now be helped 
as a result of the development of modern 
stapes surgery, and many more tech- 
niques are now available to the surgeon 
in his attempts to improve the hearing. 

Normal hearing depends on two fac- 
tors: first, the conduction of sound to 
the auditory nerve and second, a normal 
nerve of hearing to carry the sound to 
the brain. The sound conduction appara- 
tus consists mainly of the vibrating ear 
drum which causes movement of three 
small bones inside the middle ear. The 
first bone, which is attached to the ear 
drum, is called the malleus. It is con- 
nected to the next one, the incus, like a 
hinge. The incus is connected hingelike 
to the last bone, the stapes or stirrup, 
which fits into the oval window where 
the auditory nerve begins. As_ this 
jointly connected chain of three bones 
vibrates, the stapes, by virtue of its 
movement, stimulates the nerve of hear- 
ing. This is the normal mechanism of 
hearing. Anything which impedes or ob- 
structs this normal mechanism of sound 
conduction through the three bones will 
cause a loss of hearing. Also any dis- 


Dr. Rosen is Consulting Otologist and Chief 
of the Stapes Mobilization Clinic, the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, and associate Clini- 
cal Professor of Otolaryngology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
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Otosclerotic Deafness 


turbance in the nerve of hearing itself 
causes a loss of hearing. 

In otosclerotic deafness, an abnormal 
growth of bone occurs around the base 
or footplate of the stapes and interferes 
with its normal motion so necessary to 
carry the sound to the nerve of hearing. 
The cause of this abnormal growth is 
unknown. We do know, however, that 
this bony growth which impedes the 
movement of the stapes is one of the 
most common causes of deafness, that 
it usually begins in the twenties or thir- 
ties, that it is more common in females. 
that it seems to be hereditary, that 
those afflicted hear better in a noisy en- 
vironment, and that frequently there are 
head noises. No cure is known for oto- 
sclerosis. Injections, inflations and 
medicines taken internally do not seem 
to improve the hearing. The deafness 
usually increases with time, although its 
rate of progress varies. In some the 
deafness progresses slowly over many 
years, while in others the deafness may 
become profound in a shorter period. 

Stapes mobilization is performed 
through an ordinary ear funnel or spec- 
ulum in the external ear canal. The ear 
drum is lifted up and with a fine in- 
strument called the mobilizer, pressure 
is exerted on the neck of the stapes in 
an attempt to free it. After the stapes 
is mobilized, the ear drum is then re- 
placed in its normal position. The op- 
eration is performed under a local an- 
esthesia. There are no stitches or band. 
ages. The patient is ambulatory and 
leaves the hospital the morning after 
operation. Normal activity is resumed 
in a few days. 
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When the stapes is mobilized, hearing 
is often restored to the degree of the 
patient’s hearing potential. The first pa- 
tient on whom | performed this opera- 
tion in April, 1952, still has normal 
hearing in the operated ear. 

Sometimes the stapes is so rigidly 
fixed by the otosclerotic growth that it 
cannot be mobilized by pressure on the 
neck of the stapes. In such cases, a fur- 
ther development in the operation con- 
sists in applying the mobilizing force 
directly to the footplate of the stapes 
itself in order to free it. 

When stapes mobilization either at 
the neck or at the footplate is not pos- 
sible because of the extent of the oto- 
sclerotic process, a third step in the de- 
velopment of stapes surgery may im- 
prove the hearing. A small fenestra 
(window) is made through the rigid, 
immovable footplate of the stapes and 
this opening permits the transmission of 
sound to the inner ear. 

In all three procedures of stapes sur- 
gery outlined here, hearing has been re- 
stored to various levels, including nor- 
mal hearing. The amount of hearing 
restoration achievable by the operation 
depends upon the extent and type of the 
patient’s hearing loss, the extent of the 
otosclerotic fixation and other factors 
which are individual with each patient. 
Therefore the degree of hearing im- 
provement varies with each patient. 

A study of the results achieved thus 
far by stapes surgery shows that im- 
proved hearing can be achieved even in 
patients who have had otosclerotic deaf- 
ness for long periods. Age does not ap- 
pears to be an important factor for or 
against the chances of success, good re- 
sults having been achieved in all age 
groups. The older person, however. has 
less chance of realizing normal hearing 
due to secondary nerve degeneration 
which is often present in long-standing 
otosclerosis. 

Stapes surgery applies to a wider 
group of patients with otosclerosis than 
any other surgical operation. Patients 
with losses as slight as 30-35 db for 
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speech, who have difficulty hearing in 
certain situations, can be improved even 
up to normal and near-normal by stapes 
mobilization and fenestration through 


the stapes footplate. For patients who 
have profound hearing loss and diffi- 
culty in hearing with a hearing aid 
turned up high, these surgical proce- 
dures can improve the hearing to levels 
where a hearing aid can be utilized with 
greater benefit. Until the advent of 
these modern surgical procedures on the 
stapes, these two groups of patients were 
considered unsuitable for any operation 
to improve the hearing. 

Statistical results of the three surgical 
procedures described here reveal that 
significant improvement in hearing was 
achieved in 44% of stapes mobilization 
at the stapedial neck; 48% by stapes 
mobilization directly at the footplate and 
57% by fenestration through the im- 
movable footplate of the stapes. 

In the majority of cases, the hearing 
improvement has been maintained. A 
survey of the first 100 cases of each 
procedure shows that the hearing im- 
provement has been maintained for pe- 
riods up to 7 years in 84% of the cases 
mobilized at the stapedial neck; 83% of 
the cases mobilized at the footplate of 
the stapes, and 90% of the cases of 
fenestration through the immovable 
footplate. 

Stapes surgery is not a standardized 
procedure, but is adaptable to the varied 
conditions of each ear and the unique 
needs of each individual patient. The 
selection of cases for stapes surgery and 
the results to be expected must there- 
fore be based upon the most careful and 
complete audiologic testing. The better 
the bone conduction threshold, the more 
suitable the patient is for the operation. 
However, even with lower levels of bone 
conduction, certain patients may bene- 
fit from this surgery. The final goal of 
stapes surgery is to restore to the oto- 
sclerotic patient the maximum amount 
of hearing in both ears that it is pos- 
sible to obtain in each case. 
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CREATING SOCIAL AWARENESS 


ISABEL STEELE BLISH 


he field of the social studies is ex- 
broad, especially well fitted 
for the task of developing social con- 
sciousness. Its contributions to the so- 
cial growth and adjustment are of ex- 
ceptional importance, particularly in the 
case of the deaf child. His horizons are 
naturally more limited and his problem 
of fitting into the world around him, 
in a happy and successful way. is diffi- 
cult. 

At the elementary level. the various 
divisions included in the social studies 
are usually integrated. Anything which 
makes the child more aware of the 
world and of his place in it, comes un- 
der this part of the educational pro- 
gram. The background of essential facts 
is important, of course. So also, is 
guidance in the business of everyday 
living and working together harmoni- 
ously, and in formulating ideals which 
will help the child become a_well-ad- 
justed and responsible citizen. 

It is not our aim to define the scope 
of the social studies or to elaborate on 
the accepted techniques used in devel- 
oping the various problems that are 
studied. Rather, we wish to make some 
concrete suggestions for enlarging and 


Mrs. Blish's paper was presented at the con- 
vention of the Council for Exceptional Children, 
held in Atlantic City in Apri! 1959. It was one 
of’ several given to develop the general topic, 
The Curriculum and Social Adjustment of the 
Deaf Child. 

The author has taught for a number of years 
at The Clarke School for the Deaf. For the past 
three years, she has been Supervising Teacher 
at the New Jersey Schoo! for the Deaf. 
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enriching the program of the classroom 
teacher. These suggestions are not theo- 
retical ones. Each activity mentioned 
has been developed successfully with 
deaf children, in one school or another.' 
Most of them can be adapted to various 
grade levels. They are all flexible, so 
that the resourceful and imaginative 
teacher can work out .the ideas to suit 
the interests and maturity of her own 
group. 


The Family 


In the lowest’ grades, we all begin 
with units centered around the family 
and then the school. Starting very in- 
formally, we can lay our foundations 
from the very first day of school experi- 
ence. In a boarding situation, particu- 
larly, it has been found that we can 
foster a feeling of security and justi- 
fiable pride, if we emphasize the imme- 
diate family of the individual pupil. 
Parents are asked to send snapshots of 
each member of the family and of any 
pets there may be at home. The teacher 
makes a chart. using these pictures and 
labeling them, “Barry's mother and 
father,” “Pat’s baby brother,” “Sam’s 
dog” and so on. This chart is kept in a 
conspicuous place in the classroom, for 
constant reference and reassurance. The 
child who is secure in feeling he belongs 
to a family group makes a much better 
adjustment to the new and often per- 
plexing school environment. 


= 

‘The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 

Mass. The New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Community Helpers 
After the child has studied the family 


and the school, he broadens his field of 
interest and becomes acquainted with a 
number of community helpers. We all 
think immediately of the fireman, the 
policeman, the doctor and the dentist. 
But have you ever realized the tremen- 
dous appeal and the wide possibilities 
offered by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, as an agency 
of lesser known community helpers? 

Last fall, several classes of children 
under eleven years of age visited our 
local animal! shelter. A discussion of 
the children’s pets and a story of a lost 
kitten had prepared the way for this 
trip. In addition, the art teacher had 
been asked to make up some collection 
boxes for the S.P.C.A. drive for funds. 
The project was within the ability of 
these children and they were working 
on the boxes at the time of their visit. 
This stimulated their interest even more. 

On their trip, the children saw a va- 
riety of small animals and learned about 
some of the ways in which the S.P.C.A. 
is truly helpful. Because of the ages of 
the children and their particular inter- 
ests. the emphasis was placed on the 
function of finding lost animals and 
caring for homeless ones. The children 
were especially interested in what might 
happen if their own pets wandered 
away. This made the experience a very 
personal one. 

As a result of the visit, the children 
saw the reason why their money boxes 
were necessary and felt that they were 
contributing to something worthwhile. 
A picture in the newspaper of some of 
the children with the boxes made them 
feel that their efforts were appreciated. 

Just before the holidays, the boys and 
girls were invited to return to the 
S.P.C.A. shelter to see the animals’ 
Christmas tree. They had really made 
some new friends. 

Augmenting this experience. a little 
girl brought her kitten to school for the 
day a few weeks later. Everyone learned 
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from first-hand experience the responsi- 
bilities involved in caring for a pet. 

Older children would be interested in 
other services of the S.P.C.A. and could 
learn about the organization’s work in 
more detail. 

After a trip, like the one to the 
S.P.C.A., it is customary for primary 
classes to develop an experience chart, 
based on the activity just completed. 
Rather than making one or more big 
charts, we have found that putting the 
same material into a class book is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Each child makes 
a page. illustrating one part of the story. 
Under his picture, he writes a sentence 
or two about it. When the pages are 
fastened together, with an appropriate 
cover and title page. the class has an 
attractive book which can be handled 
easily. It can be shared with other 
classes, placed on the reading table and 
read and re-read with much pleasure. 
The children have made it themselves 
and it is very meaningful to them. Nec- 
essary repetition is provided for in an 
enjoyable way. 


Using Maps 


Most children today have some fa- 
miliarity with road maps long before 
they are ready to study geography as 
such. They may travel some distance to 


and from school, and 
trips in the family car. They see a road 
map being consulted and may have 
places pointed out to them on this map. 

In some schools, from the very first 
year, a map of the state is displayed on 
a bulletin board in each classroom. 
Colored pins or small name tags mark 
the places where the children live. The 
little child knows that his pin means 
“home.” Because of his experience ii 
traveling back and forth, it seems “far 
away” or “near” to him. In a day 
school, a city map would be more mean- 
ingful. 

As the child grows older. he sees visi- 
tors from other states. gets letters from 
relatives who live at a distance and 
reads about far away parts of the 
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A high-quality unit for the larg 
the classroom. The amplifier inc 
at a pre-determined level. Micr 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the sma 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sim 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standarc 
for speech" and the ‘‘discrimi 
may be made with optional at 
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The GSAR, a portable psychoc 
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The Békésy Audiometer produc 
controlled by the patient. It is 
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company 
260B group hearing aid 


ass. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
brated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
Dnes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


lass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
licity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
eously, each with its own volume control. 


| 162 speech audiometer 


al and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 

sociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 

bn loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


nometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
esponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
s presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


n auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
aces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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world. The teacher locates the places 
involved on a map of the United States 
or one of the world. The child gets the 
idea that a map shows us where some- 
thing is situated. He is exposed to 
maps, but it is doubtful that he has 
very clear concepts about them. Over 
and over, pupils who are used to seeing 
their home state by itself. covering a 
big piece of paper, are surprised and 
even disbelieving when they learn about 
it in its proper relation to other states. 
to the whole country and finally to the 
world. It just can’t be as small as that! 

With average ability, children ten to 
twelve years of age can begin a real 
study of maps. In some schools, this is 
a gradual and carefully worked out pro- 
cedure, going from the simple and im. 
mediate to the more complex and dis- 
tant. This study begins with a life-size 
plan of the arrangement of a few ob- 
jects on the teacher’s desk. The plan 


is oriented to the desk, so that its inter- 
pretation is as simple as possible. Then 
the plan is reduced to half size. then 
quarter size, and even smaller. 


The 
child sees that it still shows the same 
thing. Then the plan is moved about 
so that it is no longer oriented to the 
desk. Its meaning has not changed. 


After this preparation, plans of the 
schoolroom, the school building or floor 
where the classroom is located. the 
school campus and finally the section of 
the city most familiar to the pupils can 
be drawn and interpreted. As the area 
represented gets larger and larger. the 
scale becomes smaller. Class walks are 
important at this stage. After each one, 
streets and buildings actually seen can 
be added to the growing plan of the 
community. Thus, each addition has 
meaning and there is not too much 
material to interpret at one time. The 
churches which the children attend, the 
public library. the post office, the rail- 
road station and the city hall are some 
of the buildings which might be put on 
the plan. The function of each can be 
discussed. Discussion of the city hall 
leads naturally to a brief introduction 
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to local government and some of the 
language which will be needed later at 
a state and a national level. 

A map of the state can be built up 
after a while, starting with a dot to rep- 
resent the whole city already studied. 
Then the home town or city of each 
pupil in the class can be added, and a 
little information about each one given. 
Week ends at home afford opportunities 
to enrich this part of the program. The 
children themselves, parents or the local 
Chambers of Commerce provide pic- 
tures and up-to-date information. Grad- 
ually, the teacher herself can build up 
a file of material about places within 
the state. 

Later, the class-made map of the 
state can be compared with and _re- 
placed by a real map. The transfer to 
the more detailed map is not difficult 
after such careful preparation. 

The study of the home state is im- 
portant for every child. In some schools. 
this is his introduction to geography. 
Without preparation similar to that 
just outlined, it is more difficult. It can 
be done with an older and more mature 
class, but it requires much teaching and 
checking general geography vocabulary 
and basic concepts. 

No matter at what level we begin the 
study of the state, it is more stimulating 
and meaningful if we emphasize the 
places where the children themselves 
live. 

Policemen and the Law 

All of our children learn something 
about the policeman at an early age. 
Our older lower school boys and girls. 
who are eleven or twelve years old. 
have an opportunity to broaden their 
knowledge of the law enforcing agencies 
through the program of the state police. 
This is a state-wide educational service 
in New Jersey. Once a month, a trooper 
visits the school and teaches the chil- 
dren about safety in a variety of situa- 
tions, in the home. in the woods. espe- 
cially during hunting season. and on 
the street. Between visits. this informa- 
tion is developed by the classroom 
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teacher. In addition, the trooper gives 
training in directing traffic in the halls 
and in supervising children on_ the 
playground to assure the greatest safety 
for all. 


From the group of older pupils who 
receive this instruction, a certain num- 
ber are chosen to belong to the Safety 
Patrol. This is a position of great honor 
and responsibility and must be earned. 
Membership is dependent upon con- 
tinued reliability and skill in directing 
the other children without causing 
friction. The boys and girls can hardly 
wait until they qualify for these posi- 
tions of leadership. Arm bands and 
belts are supplied by the state police. 
Instruction is given in keeping the 
equipment spick-and-span, in rudi- 
mentary drill and in inspection pro- 
cedure. This makes the program fealistic 
and very interesting. The training given 
in assuming responsibility is extremely 
valuable. 

All states do not have a program of 
this kind. However, the state police have 
headquarters near enough to most 
schools to make.a study of these com- 
munity helpers possible. In Massachu- 
setts, for example, a civics class of 
teenagers visited the police barracks not 
far from their school. There they learned 
about the communications system of the 
police and watched the teletype in opera- 
tion. They were particularly interested 
in the fingerprinting equipment and the 
pieces of evidence and photographs 
which were being used to investigate a 
recent automobile accident. The officers 
on duty were most helpful in answering 
questions. After one apprehensive boy 
had been released from the detention 
cell where he had spent a few moments, 
the group returned to school with a 
great deal of new knowledge and re- 
spect for the men of the state police. 

The same group of boys and girls was 
interested in what happened after the 
police had investigated an accident. 
Some time later they attended a session 
of the court where an accident case was 
being presented. Although they were 
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not able to follow the testimony closely, 
they saw the procedure followed in the 
court room and became interested in 
learning about some of the officials con- 
nected with the court—the bailiff, the 
clerk, and, of course, the judge. Dis- 
cussions were stimulated about the good 
citizen's responsibility toward his fellow 
man, the importance of respect for the 
law and the value of certain laws. 


Elections 


Election time can be made very vivid 
and meaningful for older students. A 
presidential election, particularly, can 
motivate a series of realistic discussions 
and activities, preparing directly for the 
role of a responsible, voting citizen. 
Enthusiasm can grow until the whole 
school, not just a class in civics or his- 
tory, is involved. This was the case on 
several occasions in one school. News- 
paper and magazine articles on the 
coming elections were discussed in cur- 
rent events class. Then campaign litera- 
ture was secured and read. Definite 
ideas about the candidates began to be 
formed. Campaign buttons blossomed 
and two students began to prepare 
speeches, one in favor of each major 
candidate. These speeches were delivered 
from the steps of the school building. 
after a parade around the campus, com- 
plete with pupil-made posters and 
bowing “political leaders” in decorated 
cars. 

Registration day was held for the 
entire upper school and anyone else 
who was interested. The pupils made 
the list of qualifications for voters. 
Fortunately, for teaching purposes, 
everyone could not qualify. Some pupils 
were too young and some had not been 
born or naturalized in this country. 


The boys printed simplified ballots in 
the shop. On election day, the polls were 
set up in the school library and a very 
realistic voting day was held. Someone 
tried to vote, although his name was not 
on the list of registered voters. Someone 
else tried to vote twice. The “constable” 
was kept busy. 
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CALENDAR 


EVEW TS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY—Oct. 11-16: Chicago. 


ALUUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 22-24: 
Cleveland. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION—Oct. 


24-26: Boston. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE—Noy. 15-18: Providence, R. I. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
apULTS—Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Chicago. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
AND OTOLOGICAL soctETY—Mar. 
Miami Beach. 


RHINOLOGICAL 
13-19: 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND youtH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, III. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apyr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.70 postpaid 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEACH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.70 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537—35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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When the polls were closed, appointed 
tellers counted the votes and the results 
were announced, Some pupils were very 
disappointed and the importance of 
losing gracefully could be shown clearly. 


A project based on elections does not 
have to be nearly so elaborate. Here, 
the social studies teacher received a 
great deal of help from everyone. She 
had much work to do, but her class 
work benefited tremendously from this 
vivid experience. 


Exchange Visits 


Our understanding and appreciation 
of other people increase as we have op- 
portunities to know them better. It can 
be profitable for all concerned to plan 
some class visits or activities with other 
groups of children who are not handi- 
capped, or who have a handicap other 
than deafness. For several years, a 
group of blind and deaf-blind pupils 
visited one school for the deaf. Every- 
one learned a great deal from the ex- 
perience. 


Recently a teacher with hearing chil- 
dren of her own took her class to visit 


the school which they attended. With 


careful 
pupils, 
feeling 


oped. 


preparation for each group of 
a greater understanding and 
of ease and friendliness devel- 


Another teacher was responsible for 
an exchange of parties planned by her 
children’s Brownie Pack and her class. 

A group of hearing teenagers from a 
local church entertained pupils in one 
school. In return, the deaf students 
planned a party for their new friends. 

Boy and Girl Scout troops regularly 
take part in the Courts of Honor at- 
tended by all the other Scout troops in 
the area. All of these contacts do a great 
deal to help the deaf child feel a part 
of the community and more at ease with 
other people. They provide the class- 
room teacher with live situations in 
which the student can practice and ob- 
serve many points of special behavior 
which have been discussed. 
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Reference Materials 


The teacher of the social studies 
should not overlook the need for de- 
veloping familiarity with common ref- 
erence materials. Older pupils should 
learn to use encyclopedias, almanacs, 
tables of area and population, library 
books, magazines and newspapers for 
class research or individual problems. 
The use of the telephone book, including 
the yellow pages, should also be taught. 
Index files of travel folders, mounted 
pictures, advertising booklets and post 
cards are very helpful. too, for research 
purposes. A teacher can build up her 
own file or stimulate interest in a central 
supply of reference materials which all 
can use. A file of National Geographic 
magazines, with an index volume or a 
teacher-made card index for pertinent 
pictures, is of constant help. 

Fund Raising 

Every year, in each community, there 
are a number of money raising drives 
for various social agencies and for re- 
search foundations. Whether or not the 
pupils contribute to any of these causes, 
the teacher can use them to develop an 
understanding of the need for such cam- 
paigns and to stimulate a sense of social 
responsibility toward them. 

Schools often have funds which the 
students have raised themselves or to 
which they have made a contribution. 
Some of this money is used for gifts 
to needy groups or organizations. The 
pupils learn about various possibilities 
and vote which ones they would like to 
help. They learn the importance of 
sharing, and they find out that the 
amount given does not need to be large 
to be appreciated. Such gifts may be 
made by the entire school, but the social 
studies teacher has the opportunity and 
obligation of relating them to her pro- 
gram. 

It is hoped that these brief sugges- 
tions will be of practical help to the 
classroom teacher and bring to mind 
many other possibilities which he or 
she may develop to stimulate social 
awareness in our deaf students. 
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II. Auditory Training: Design for Growth 


Guiding Principles 


MARGARET K. WALLIN 


uditory training is a means of par- 
A tially meeting the deaf child’s need 
for hearing. Through it, he gains better 
contact with his environment. Auditory 
training contributes to the child’s gen- 
eral psychic well being, and improves his 
.speech, lipreading and language. Even 
for those children unable to reach any 
appreciable level of discrimination for 
speech, an improvement may be made in 
_ the areas of accent, emphasis, syllabifi- 
cation, voice quality and phrasing. When 
any or all of these are possible, and 
when the child can gain a temporal 
pattern for speech, fluency and _intel- 
ligibility should improve. Auditory 
clues combined with lipreading will in- 
sure better language comprehension. 

Auditory training is not merely a 
separate part of the day’s program. At 
certain times of the day, it is more 
emphasized and organized than at 
others. But there are multitudes of hear- 
ing opportunities in the daily experi- 
ences of the group which can be utilized 
by an alert teacher. A falling chair, a 
school gong, the hammering of a nail, 
an auto horn, a passing plane, all offer 
opportunities for hearing which need 
to be called to the child’s attention re- 
peatedly. 

The training of residual hearing is a 
very important part of the curriculum. 
However, the teacher must guard against 
a stereotyped lesson. A spirit of enjoy- 
ment, spontaneity and freshness should 
prevail. Since many of the children have 
recruitment or emotional problems. tol- 
erance for sound should be built up 
gradually. Children must never be ex- 
posed to amplification great enough to 
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cause discomfort or displeasure, since 
a too-high volume setting can cause 
further deterioration of hearing. It 
might be helpful to both child and 
teacher if, at the beginning of each 
school year, the teacher would determine 
the most efficient level for each child. 
This point on the volume control could 
be marked. 

The teacher is sensitive to the reaction 
of the child and is watchful for the 
saturation point. When a very deaf 
child reaches the point where he indi- 
cates he cannot hear, the teacher dis- 
continues emphasis on the auditory ap- 
proach and uses lipreading and hearing 
—moving back gradually to hearing 
alone. The child is not to be made to 
feel that an incorrect response indicates 
failure on his part. Instead, emphasis 
is placed on the fact that lipreading and 
hearing aid can bring success. 

Improving the child’s ability to syn- 
thesize is an important part of auditory 
training. The student’s attention can be 
directed to grasp the meaning of the 
whole thought from the various verbal 
cues. Comprehension of the whole, not 
of every individual part, is the aim. It 
is not just the hearing of words on the 
part of the listener, but the under- 
standing of them, that counts in his 
communication with the speaker. 

Auditory training is never synony- 
mous with testing. The program should 
be such that the child is exposed to 
numerous experiences without any an- 
ticipated specific response. A nod of the 
head, a smile, involuntary eye move- 
ments, and facial expressions may all 
be indications to the teacher that the 
child is responding. Once a response is 
elicited from the child, he must continue 
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to be exposed to auditory stimuli in the 
hope that learning is taking place. 

Training for taking audiometric tests 
is given in all classes, at all levels and 
as early as possible. It is essential that 
a definite uniform learned response be 
made. With elbow on the table, the 
child is taught to raise the forearm so 
that the hand is approximately at eye 
level. The child maintains the raised 
hand position until the sound is cut off. 
The sound is not to be sustained too 
long. The teacher can make use of the 
radio, records, vocal imitations or noise 
makers (to simulate a “testing” situa- 
tion in the classroom) and vary the 
volume of the sounds so that the chil- 
dren learn to respond even when the 
sound is very low. Suggested training 
devices include: 


Music on the radio) without vocal 
Music on records accompa- 
Noise makers niment 


a. Percussion instruments 
b. Audiolity or xylophone 
Whistles of different pitch 
Harmonica 
Horns 


Bells 


The children are given daily practice 
in auditory response to their names— 
even though the only recognition hoped 
for may be through vowel clues or 
syllable impluses. At first, use only the 
first names, then try both names. 


Examples: Roll call—not alphabeti- 
cally 
Call on individual children 
Call them while they are working 


It would seem logical to be able to 
predict hearing achievement after a 
study of the audiogram but such is not 
the case. There is a great difference in 
achievement among those whose audio- 
grams are similar. In addition, there is 
a difference in results obtained with 
children receiving the same or varying 
amounts of training. Conversely, many 
whose audiograms seem to indicate great 
possibility for success through auditory 
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training do not live up to expectations. 
Therefore, in determining the emphasis 
and devices to be used with each group, 
the teacher must keep in mind the type 
and degree of loss, the maturity and 
personality of the children, and previous 
auditory experiences and achievements. 

It should be clearly understood that 
in all auditory training, new activities 
and concepts are always introduced with 
sight. As the child progresses (after 
practice with sight and hearing) he is 
encouraged to rely on listening alone. It 
is well to remember that the child with 
normal hearing does not learn a sound 
upon hearing it just once, but only after 
frequent repetition. Memories of sounds 
and associations with their meaning are 
acquired slowly. Auditory clues are 
more readily established if the material 
used has meaning. Auditory interpreta- 
tion depends upon clear concepts. 

To date, the amount of deafness 
which precludes successful and practical 
auditory training has not been ascer- 
tained. With this in mind, this design 
for growth in auditory training has 
been prepared to synchronize with cur- 
rent practices in education of the deaf. 


The program is divided into three es- 
sential parts: 


a. Gross Sounds 
b. Music 


c. Speech sounds and speech 


Each of these parts has certain indis- 
pensable activities. Teachers should 
realize that they need not exhaust one 
area, such as gross sounds, before 
moving on to the area of music. Instead, 
they should use appropriate activities 
from all three categories in each lesson. 
To build up auditory comprehension, 
therefore, each child is given the op- 
portunity each day to listen to gross 
sounds, to make gross and fine discrimi- 
nations with sounds and words, to listen 
to and appreciate the rhythm of music, 
and to follow connected discourse. 

In the area of music, it is necessary 
to have a good selection of functional 
and useful nursery rhymes, finger plays, 
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Galloway Names Committees for 1960 Meeting 


James Galloway, Superintendent, 
Rochester School for the Deaf, and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Summer Meeting 


to be held June 26-July 1 in Rochester, 


has made the following committee ap- 
pointments: 


Properties Committee: 

Leonard G. Zwick, Chairman; Ames Cur- 
chin, Stanley A, Patrie, Jane Ratcliffe, Elliot 
M. Buck 


Transportation Committee: 
Nicholas J. Nugent, Chairman; Helen Corn- 
wall, Donald F. Moores 


Wonitoring Committee: 
Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague, Chairman; Eu- 
nice Parfitt, Parents to be named 


Entertainment Committee: 

Mrs. Reah N. Poppink, Chairman; Mrs. Sue 
O. Crossett, Mrs. Mary M. Coleman, Mrs, 
Elaine Kennedy, Caroline Viviani, Grace Finch, 
Claire Schilling 


Banquet Committee: 

Clara’ A. Hamel, Chairman; Martha R. 
Eder, Mrs. Rosamund Peterson, Mrs. Helen 
D. Ferguson 


Housing Committee: 

Samuel M. Railing, Chairman; Baronece 
Fullington, Hazel Hardacker, Mabel C. Spen- 
gler 
Registration Committee: 

Grace D. Mulcahy, Chairman; Mrs. Blanche 
Baldwin, Co-Chairman, Mrs. Jessie R. de Witt, 
Mrs. Dorothy Macaulay 
Publicity Committee: 

Barbara Griffin, Chairman; Mrs. Mary A. 
Killorin, Elizabeth B. Tracy 


Printing: 

Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Supt., Central New 
York School; Chairman 
Information: 


Calvin Lauder, Consultant Chairman, De- 
partment of Special Education, Rochester 


Public Schools 
Exhibits: 

Dr. Irving Brown, Exec. Dir., Rochester 
Hearing and Speech Center; Chairman 


games, records, songs and poems which 
can be used successfully. 

It is recognized that the group hearing 
aid provides the deaf child with binaural 
stimulation, higher fidelity, and greater 
amplification than even the best of in- 
dividual aids. Nevertheless, there is a 
great need for the child to use his own 
individual aid, as well as the group aid, 
in a well rounded auditory training pro- 
gram. Generally it is the group aid which 
will be used a good part of the school 
day, but the children should be en- 
couraged to look upon the use and 
wearing of a hearing aid as part of 
their daily living. It should be remem- 
bered that when the child leaves school 
it is his individual aid which will bring 
him sound for the rest of his life. There- 
fore, practice which will improve his 
discriminative ability with it is essential. 

It is recommended that the teachér 
make provisions for auditory training 
lessons with the individual aid. This ap- 
plies even to those of the profoundly 
deaf for whom an individual aid can, 
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at best, give only an awareness of sound 
such as a warning of danger, or the fact 
that someone is talking. The wearing 
of an aid may simply be a signal for 
attention or an outward sign of a hear- 
ing disability. For some children, about 
whom the teacher has conferred with 
the school clinic audiologists, work with 
the individual aid should be intensive. 
This work is to be noted in the teacher’s 
plan book. 

It is hoped that as auditory discrimi- 
nation develops, the deaf child will 
begin to produce sounds similar to those 
he hears. 


Mrs. Wallin is Assistant Principal at 
J.H.S. New York City. 

Articles to follow in the five-part 
series were written for a curriculum 
bulletin of the New York City school 
system. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from: 

Junior High School 47 Manhattan 

225 E. 23rd Street 

New York City 10, N.Y. 
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Call Papers 


69th Annual Meeting 
June 26-July 1, 1960 Rochester, New York 


The Program Committee has set aside Wednesday morning, June 29,1960, at 
the Rochester meeting to present prepared papers on any topic of interest to pro- 
fessional workers in the education of deaf children. Topics and outlines must be 
submitted for consideration by November 1, 1959. Final approval for presentation 
will be sent to authors by the Program Committee. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association is your professional organization. The 
summer meeting offers you the opportunity not only to meet with fellow members 
and others interested in the education of the deaf, but to participate in the pro- 
gram. You are cordially invited to submit a paper. 

In view of the need for immediate program development, will you please send 
an outline of your proposed presentation to the Program Chairman: 


Leo E. Connor 

Lexington School for the Deaf 
904 Lexington Avenue 

New York 21, New York 


Maximum time allotted to any paper is 25 minutes. The Program Chairman 
will communicate directly with you concerning possible acceptance, scheduling 
on program and the like. Note that if your paper is accepted the Association 
reserves publication rights in The Volta Review. Publication is not, however, 
guaranteed, even though the paper is presented. The Committee expects that each 
paper will be delivered by the author or co-author. 

A suggested form for submitting your outline is given below. Please utilize it 
without delay. If you have a topic, here is the chance to speak up. 


Title of paper: 
Area (Check one): Administration or Supervision 
Audiology Medicine 
Psychology Curriculum 
Language Speech 
Speechreading Parent Work 
Other (please specify) 
Author’s Name: 
Professional position or title: 
Degrees: 
Address: 
Type of paper: methodology; new idea ; research; other 
Outline: 
1. Scope of Paper (a paragraph or two): 
2. Conclusions: 
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Helping Your Deaf Child Grow Up 
LEARNING TO MAKE DECISIONS 


ARTHUR B. SIMON 


70, DON’T want that.” the little 
boy said. “I'll have that.” 

“Come on, now!” The father angrily 
grabbed his son’s hand and dragged 
him away from the souvenir stand at the 
baseball park. “I told you if you were 
going to change your mind again, you 
couldn’t have anything.” 

“But. daddy.” the little boy cried. 
“it’s so hard to decide.” 

I looked at my little nephew who was 
gazing rapturously at the dazzling array 
of souvenirs. I slipped a quarter into 
his hand and walked away from him. 
Five minutes later he came to me empty- 
handed. 

“Uncle,” he said, “there are only four 
things I can get for twenty-five cents.” 

“What are they?” I asked. pleased 
with my expedient of setting a price 
limit and thus narrowing the field of 
cheice for my nephew. 

“Ballpenrubberballpicturesofballplay- 
ersballoons,” he said in one breath. “But 
I’ve got them all.” 

I asked him a series of questions. 
Finally, he admitted that he might not 
have pictures of certain ballplayers. and 
that if he did get duplicates, he could 
always trade them. Right on the spot 


he made a decision to buy as many pic- 
tures as he could for his money. 

While traveling home on the bus and 
watching my nephew play happily with 
his cards, I got to thinking about this 
little incident and its implications for 
deaf children at school. 
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He only is a well-made man who has a 
good determination. 


—Emerson, CONDUCT OF LIFE 


That lack of experience in making 
evaluations can make a deaf person 
seem childish was demonstrated to me 
at an important meeting of a club for 
the deaf. Several questions on policy 
were brought up, but there was no 
wholesale participation from the twenty 
people in the audience. 

They kept saying to the chairman: “I 
don’t know. What do you think?” The 
chairman had to call a recess so that 
we could discuss the questions among 
ourselves. After several fruitless attempts 
at discussion, I began to realize that a 
good percentage of those present had 
been given little incentive at school or 
home to think for themselves. 

How many times have we heard about 
deaf children shielded from the world 
by solicitous parents and teachers? How 
many times have we heard overworked 
parents and teachers tell children to “go 
out and play and leave us alone”? Hap- 
pily, there are many teachers and par- 
ents who are perceptive enough to real- 
ize that deaf children need special train- 
ing in every aspect of living. 

True, it takes patience—and nothing 
but patience. Parents can visit child 
guidance clinics, and the teacher can 
talk to the other teacher across the 
hall. Through exchange of confidences. 
they somehow learn how to attain tran- 
quility among other things. 

But the deaf child has nowhere to go. 
He stands still, waiting for his parents 
and teachers. If he does not learn to 
make decisions on his own, he will not 
be able to achieve maturity in the large 
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sense. He will not be able to move out 
of the isolated world deafness imposes 
on him. 

“But how do we explain things to a 
deaf child who has no language as 
yet?” parents and teachers alike wail. 


Well, I remember one day in my 
childhood. I decided to wear a pair of 
patent leather dancing slippers. of which 
I was very proud, to school. Mother 
said, “No.” Dad said, “No.” Sis said, 
“No.” But they could not explain to 
me why. So I went merrily on to school 
with my bright. black patent leather 
slippers. I came home in tears. The 
dirt and mud on the playground had 
ruined my slippers. To add insult to 
injury, the boys had made fun of me. 
There and then I understood, without 
need of language, that it was highly im- 
practical to wear fine shoes to school 
and that the other boys did not wear 
fancy shoes. 

We all need to make mistakes in or- 
der to profit from them. It is cruel to 
deprive a deaf child of this experience. 
There is no more ‘effective way of help- 
ing him to reason out the whys and 
wherefores. Of course he needs under- 
standing and sympathetic counselors to 
stand by and to interpret for him every- 
day happenings, to guide him when nec. 
essary. The more experience he ac- 
quires, the more knowledge he can apply 
to problems that come up daily. 

What sort of problems? Take me. 
for instance. To say one thing at a cer- 
tain time and not to say it at another 
time was a most difficult problem for me 
to solve. 

What to say to a bride? “Congratu- 
lations’? I was taken aside by the 
bride’s brother and lectured for saying 
such a thing. Now I reserve my con- 
gratulations only for the bridegroom. | 
did learn that I could use the term “con- 
gratulations” only in teasing a bride-to- 
be on an occasion when the mood was 
just right. 

How to express gratitude? A _ brief 
and casual thank-you for a long and 
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lovely day at a beach home. A phone 
call to my mother dwelling on my lack 
of manners, and I learned that there are 
times when I must be formal and polite 
in offering my thanks, and vice versa. 

I think I have learned a great deal 
through trial-and-error about how to 
carry my end of “polite” conversation. 
But the embarrassments, regrets, doubts 
I have suffered in the meanwhile! Yet | 
am not sorry to have gone through these 
painful situations. The lessons have 
been too valuable. 

Yes, there are all kinds of problems. 
major and minor, that occur in any- 
body’s life. The sooner he learns how to 
meet them, the more mature he becomes. 
And maturity is what the deaf person 
needs most in facing and understanding 
this complex world of ours. 


This is the first in a series of articles: by Mr. 
Simon, a graduate of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the Volta Reviews and presently serves as an 
editorial consultant. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reprinted in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, 
became a prominent teacher of teachers, 
a lecturer at colleges and universities. Her 
command of English was second to none, 
but she acquired it at the expense of such 
effort that she determined to devise a plan 
to make things easier for other deaf chil- 
dren. “Straight Language” is the result. 


$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Several affiliate groups have written 
their congressmen regarding Senate Joint 
Resolution 127, which was introduced 
in August, after months of preliminary 
work on the part of Parents’ Section 
representatives. Senator Alexander Wi- 
ley of Wisconsin, one of the co-sponsors 
of the bill, made the following remarks 
to the Senate on September 2: 


“Mr. President, a short time ago it 
was my pleasure to join with some of 
my colleagues in sponsoring legislation 
which is intended to help relieve the 
serious shortage, now existing in this 
country, of specially trained teachers of 
the deaf and speech pathologists and 
audiologists. 


“From correspondence received from 
educational institutions and individuals 
in my State, as well as from all over the 
Nation, it had become increasingly evi- 
dent that there is a vital need for legis- 
lation which will help to subsidize teach- 
ers in training for this noteworthy pro- 
fession. For example, the chairman of 
the Department of Exceptional Educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, Miss Alice Streng, informed 
me that that institution has been train- 
ing teachers of the deaf since 1913, with 
an average class size of eight students, 
but—although an active recruiting cam- 
paign had been conducted among the 
student body and high schools in the 
area—the prospects for the senior class 
this next year consist of only two stu- 
dents. Miss Streng has attributed this 
alarming state of affairs to several fac- 
tors—the primary one being that teach- 
ers of deaf children are not usually com. 
pensated beyond what an_ ordinary 
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teacher earns, even though working with 
deaf children is an extremely difficult 
and exacting job. In addition, the short- 
age of teachers in general has drawn 
students away from the specialties; and 
because of limited contacts with deaf 
children in the population, most  stu- 
dents are not aware of this professional 
field. 

“Statistics prove that Wisconsin is 
not alone in its shortage of teachers of 
the deaf and speech pathologists and 
audiologists. It has been reliably esti- 
mated that there are some 8 million 
Americans of all ages who suffer from 
speech or hearing impairments of such 
a nature so as to seriously handicap 
them in their efforts to become self-sup- 
porting, self-sufficient taxpaying mem- 
bers of their communities. Included in 
this figure are some 30,000 deaf chil- 
dren of school age in the United States 
—an increase in 1959 of more than 
1,200—who require the training of some 
500 teachers of the deaf annually. De- 
spite this requirement, there were fewer 
than 150 such teachers in training over 
the past academic year. In addition, 
although it is estimated that some 20,- 
000 speech pathologists and audiologists 
are needed to properly diagnose, train, 
and rehabilitate these 8 million handi- 
capped people, there are at present only 
some 2,000 certified specialists in this 
field. 

“It is expected, therefore, that-—if en- 
acted—Senate Joint Resolution 127 will 
assist in alleviating this need by estab. 
lishing and conducting a program of 
grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions which are engaged in this type 
of training. 
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“Recently, | have been pleased to re- 
ceive many letters from all over the 
country expressing appreciation for my 
co-sponsorship of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127; among them the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, Inc., and the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have some of these letters printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.” 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 


President Robert Cole, formerly of 
New York City, has moved to Los An- 
geles, Calif., for a stay of possibly one 
year. His son and daughter have been 
enrolled in Mary E. Bennett School. 
Communications to Mr. Cole should con- 
tinue to be addressed to the Volta Bu- 
reau. Frequent business trips to the 
east keep Mr. Cole in close contact with 
Association headquarters. 


To encourage high school seniors in 
the Oshkosh, Wisc., area to become 
teachers of the deaf, the Parent Teach- 
ers Association of the Oshkosh School 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing has 
set up a $200 scholarship. They hope this 
program will eventually help relieve the 
teacher shortage. Three of the members 
of the staff last year were local recruits. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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The Parents Talk ft Over 


Choosing a School 
HERE shall my child go to school? 


This is a question that *»cvitably 
confronts the parents of deaf children. 
This decision is probably the most im- 
portant single decision parents must 
make. Why do so many make it so 
carelessly? Did you content yourself 
with the first doctor you came to for a 
medical diagnosis of your child’s hear- 
ing loss? Why, then, take the nearest 
school without any question? Since 
most deaf children cannot benefit from 
medical treatment, we must turn our at- 
tention to securing proper schooling for 
them. 


Selection of a school should be very 
personal and individual. Ali members 
of the family must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is possible for some fami- 
lies to move into a community having 
an educational program, but for others. 
this is impossible. They must, then. 
select a boarding school for their child. 
After reaching a decision on this point. 
you should visit as many schools as 
possible. Visit all types of schools and 
observe classes at all age levels. Don’t 
content yourself with visiting the begin- 


If you would ilke to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil 
dren, and with an Association representative 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 
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VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


ning classes; visit the children who are 
getting ready to graduate. See what you 
can expect the program to do for your 
child. 

When you find the program that fills 
your needs, you are ready to enroll your 
child. If possible, make a second choice. 
Many schools have long waiting lists. 
and you may find it impossible to put 
your child in the school you select as 
your first preference. 

In choosing, find a school or com- 
munity that offers a complete program. 
Changes are hard on the child, and they 
should be kept to a minimum. Also. 
frequent changes may mean economic 
difficulties for the family, if they are 
made entirely for the benefit of the deaf 
child. 


What About a Hearing Aid? 


Members of this Roundabout also find 
themselves concerned with the question 
of the age at which children should be 
fitted with a hearing aid, or if they 
should wear one at all. It is unfortunate 
that there is such a difference of opin- 
ion on these points. It certainly puts 
parents in a state of confusion and con- 
cern lest they do the wrong thing. 
Parents should understand that the re- 
sults will be limited, so that they will 
not be disappointed when there is no 
immediate response. A number of chil- 
dren do not respond to any extent over 
a period of several years, but finally 
show some response to sound. Even if a 
child learns only to recognize the sig- 
nals of life. there are psychological bene- 


fits. 
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Robbie, aged five, has a 90 db loss, and 
is now wearing a hearing aid most of the 
time. 

I shall try to crystallize our thoughts 
and questions concerning future school- 
ing for Robbie. First, is it possible to 
get what we want for her here? We 
have been discouraged somewhat about 
this possibility by people in authority. 
Then comes the question of sending her 
away to school or going with her. We 
have been advised both ways by differ- 
ent people. One says to send her to a 
good residential school; the other ad- 
vises, by all means, to let her live with 
her family. Both of these people have 
worked in residential schools. As of 
now, we feel that Robbie needs her fam- 
ily. Here I seem stalled. We have vis- 
ited only those schools which have been 
most convenient to reach. We have 
found that it is hard to find out if or 
how well the children with profound 
losses can talk, and progress generally. 
Shall we search for a new position where 
there is a school that can meet Robbie’s 
needs? Also, how soon is this neces- 
sary? We still have not settled this 
question, but will stay here another 
year. 

In January Robbie was transferred to 
a nursery group of older children where 
she has really progressed. She now has 
a wonderful teacher who is really help- 
ing her with her speech. 

Robbie still does not wear her hear- 
ing aid all the time, but does most of the 
time. We have noticed that she does re- 
spond to her name at home, if condi- 
tions are relatively quiet. She told me 
at times that she has heard her sister 
playing the piano, the bath water run- 
ning and a few other sounds. She is 
still improving in her speech. She 
doesn’t try sentences yet, but does use 
two and sometimes three words together. 


Bobby, nearly five years old, does not 
wear a hearing aid; is now attending an 
oral school. 

I had been advised that Bobby would 
not respond to a hearing aid when I 
took him to the hearing center nearby. 
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After learning of Robbie’s success with 
a hearing aid, I went to another speech 
center with my problem. All I got for 
my pains was a tongue lashing for 
bringing him there after I had been 
advised elsewhere. In comparing him 
with Robbie, Bobby actually seems to 
have more hearing. Yet, no one ad- 
vises me to put a hearing aid on Bobby. 
I am puzzled, to say the least. 


Bobby does not have much oppor- 
tunity to play with children his age. 
However, when he has an opportunity. 
he seems to hold his own. He is a 
friendly child, and children seem to like 
him. Of course, he is selfish and like 
most small children, wants his own way. 
He gets along all right at parties. | 
don’t know the experience of the others. 
but for a long time Bobby was not in- 
vited to parties. I think this was be- 
cause people did not realize that Bobby 
would not pose a problem. He is still 
not invited to all parties for children his 
age, but I try to take him to each party 
he is invited to, and his invitations have 
increased. 

I have found, as I am sure the rest of 
you have, that people are constantly 
amazed at what Bobby understands and 
can do. At times I am temporarily net- 
tled by their attitudes, but I know they 
don’t realize what deaf children can do. 
Some of them appear to think that all 
deaf children are, in a sense, mentally 
retarded. 

Bobby does not lipread, except in 
some situations. He has no speech, 
either, but is adept at making himself 
understood. He has matured a great 
deal this year, and when I read how 
much the other children have accom- 
plished, it makes me more eager than 
ever to get Bobby into school. 


Barbara, nearing four, is now wearing a 
hearing aid, and benefiting from its use. 

We have had Barbara in a nursery 
school with hearing children all last 
year, and she learned to play with 
others, to cooperate, to share, to take 
turns and a great many other everyday 
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things that it takes time to develop. 
The teacher is a person of great patience 
and knowledge, and she has been most 
interested in Barbara. 

You will recall that an audiologist 
advised us last winter that Barbara was 
not ready for a hearing aid. This year, 
through the teacher, we got an appoint- 
ment with a specialist in the state de- 
partment of health. She explained that 
it is difficult to determine the amount of 
hearing loss in young children, but she 
felt that Barbara had more hearing than 
previously recognized. She advised a 
hearing aid. Well, within two weeks 
Barbara had learned to wear it just like 
any other piece of clothing and wanted 
it on continuously. 

She now wears it and loves it, and 
even responds to her name when called 
from a short distance. She is picking 
up speech spontaneously—such expres- 
sions as “put it back,” “let’s go,” “bye- 
bye,” “wash,” etc. She could lipread 
these before, but now that she is wear- 
ing the aid, she picks them up. 

At home we try to teach her where all 
the sounds come from by holding her 
hands on the telephone when it rings, 
calling her attention to the door bell, 
looking up at airplanes, calling her at- 
tention to other everyday sounds so that 
she knows what she is hearing. 

As for playing together with the other 
children in the neighborhood, we have 
found that by giving them good experi- 
ences and a good time, together, they 
seem to love to play with Barbara, and 
she with them. They enjoy things like 
a hike through the woods, sharing a 
lunch packed in a bag or eaten at a ta- 
ble in the back yard, a trip for an ice 
cream cone, making mud pies or play- 
ing ball or hide-and-seek with the parent 
joining in. All these help the children 
to have a good feeling toward each 
other and a good play time. 


Pam, now nearing four, became deaf at 
11 months from meningitis. 


Pam, in addition to her older sister, 
Judy, now has a baby brother born in 
April. We had prepared her as much as 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
_ ing, speech defects, including apha- 


sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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we could with baby pictures, and there 
seems to be no jealousy. I do have to 
watch her closely, though, because she 
thinks she can treat him like her doll. 

We have moved to a house three 
blocks from the school where Pam at- 
tends a pre-primary class in a day 
school supported by the city and state. 
The children are integrated at the jun- 
ior high school level in physical educa- 
tion, home economics, manual art, art 
and in academics where this is possible. 

The school has a well organized 
P.T.A. which meets four times a year 
and monthly discussion meetings with 
the parents and teacher of Pam’s room. 
We can talk over our problems and 
learn of the progress our children are 
making. 

This summer I was fortunate to be 
able to attend a six-week summer ses- 
sion held at the school where the 12 of 
us who were enrolled discussed such 
topics as: What can I talk about? How 


can I make my child aware that I am 
talking? How can I make him under- 
stand what I am saying? The ear and 
how it works; Things to know about 
hearing aids. There were talks by otolo- 
gists, the superintendent of schools and 
the head of the state bureau for handi- 
capped children. I have really enjoyed 
the class because I was able to ask my 
questions right then, and not have to 
wait. For parents who had to take their 
children, there was a playground period 
supervised by two high school girls. 

We learned in our class that a thing 
may have to be presented to a deaf child 
at least 64 times before he starts to re- 
spond. Pam’s speaking vocabulary is 
limited to bye-bye, up, baby, mama, all 
done, Pam, gum and something she says 
for water. It is hard to know how much 
she lipreads. We can tell Pam that we 
are going bye-bye and she knows what 
we mean. The word bathroom comes 
up quite often during the day, so she 
knows that, too. 


available 


and 


and 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 


- 
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TIP 


Bile Titi 
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Barbara’s mother mentioned using a 
calendar. This is a thing that we were 
advised to do in our parents’ course. 
Each day you make a little picture of 
something that happened that day, or 
what the weather was like. Talk to your 
child as you do it, and cross off each 
day when it is over, so that the child 
will get the idea of before, now and 
after awhile when looking at it. 

I think our biggest problem with Pam 
is that she cries easily and wants what- 
ever Judy is playing with. We keep 
working on the idea of sharing and 
taking turns. 

Pam plays quite well with the neigh- 
borhood children. Some days she will 


play with them continuously, and other 
days she is with them for only a short 
time before coming in and wanting to 
do something with me. It seems to de- 
pend on her mood. Perhaps she depends 
on Judy too much, as they have the 
same friends. 


Lizabeth, now three years old, was born 
deaf. Her loss is moderate, and she is 
now wearing a hearing aid. 

We have progressed a good bit since 
my last letter. Lizabeth is using a hear- 
ing aid, is receiving instruction and has 
started on the correspondence course. 
She has said some 20 to 30 words in her 
lessons with pictures, but uses less than 
a handful spontaneously. We've been 
working on sounds and symbols—pho- 
netics—and she is interested, responsive 
and good at reproducing the sounds. 
When I draw the letter O, for instance. 
she tries to trace around it with her 
. finger, or I help her to draw it with 
chalk. Then I produce the sound—then 
she does. She likes doing this. 

I'm curious about the audiologist’s 
advice that Barbara is “not ready” for 
an aid. We have been made to under- 
stand that the sooner a child with a 
hearing loss starts wearing a hearing 
aid and is thereby made familiar with 
sound, the better. Liz had her first one 
at 18 months. There are so many schools 


SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
IRENE R. anv A. W. G. Ewine 

An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


. In these pages will be found drills 
for accuracy, memory and concentration ; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 
together .. .” 


—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 
$3.95 postpaid 


120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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of thought in the field of hearing that 
they can make a parent’s head swim. 

With Liz putting on her hearing aid 
is as routine as getting up in the morn- 
ing. The hospital lent us a second aid, 
and we have experimented with two for 
awhile. We are not aware of any differ- 
ence; she is as happy to wear two aids 
as one. She is more verbal with her aid 
than without. 

When making plans to enroll her in 
a nursery school this fall, we were ad- 
vised to use a hearing school. The feel- 
ing is that she will miss a lot, but still 
gain more than if she were only with 
other deaf children. We think we have 
found a nursery school, where the 
teacher has the necessary warmth and 
understanding. 

So far Liz remains an extrovert. She 
goes eagerly to children and adults. 
and is quick to laugh. She plays as 
well as other children her age, and is 
accepted or rejected by the group on 
the same basis as the others. Nothing 
much has ever been made of her hear- 
ing aid, except occasional questions by 
the other children as to where her “ear- 
ing” or “hearing blade” is, when they 
see her without it. They seem to enjoy 
trying to put it back in her ear when it 
falls out during rough play. She will 
stand still, beaming and loving the extra 
attention. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Grace MANNEN 


Written especially to help the 
young deaf child acquire yocabu- 
lary for his everyday needs. 


How to: Make introductions, ex- 
press sympathy, ask for a date, ac- 
cept a date, give directions, greet 
visitors, ete. 


24 pages paperbound 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


Conversational Efficiency 
by MarTHA E. BRUHN 


A set of 100 exercises offering a new 
approach to skill in reading the lips 
and participating in a general con- 
versation 

Exercises are graded from the sim- 
ple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.55 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. 
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WINTHROP C. CHAPMAN, known to many 
Volta Review readers as Tad Chapman, was 
one of the speakers at the convention of the 
American Association of Workers for the 


Blind held in Detroit in July. The Volta 
Review has followed Tad Chapman’s career 
with interest ever since the first item about 
the then eight-year-old deaf-blind boy ap- 
peared in the June, 1924, issue of the maga- 
zine. His teacher, Miss Sophia Alcorn, de- 
veloped the Tadoma Method of teaching and 
named it after her two young pupils, Tad 
and Oma. The Tadoma Method is a tactile 
method of teaching speech which utilizes the 
vibrations and muscular movements of speech 
as the primary avenue for giving a deaf child 
speech patterns. It is also used successfully 
with deaf-blind pupils. The title of Tad’s 
talk was “Not A Sound from My Chickens.” 
The text of the talk as it appeared in Touch- 
and-Go, Aug., 1959, follows. 


Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here at 
this meeting to speak about my chickens. 

In 1947 my father and I started a rabbit 
husbandry, but we found it was not practical 
financially and that there was too much work 
for us. So, a few years later, we changed 
over to poultry farming, which proved cleaner 
and more profitable. 

We now have a thousand chickens, and it is 
my job to feed them twice a day and pick up 
the eggs three times a day. This gives me a 
lot of exercise, walking up and down the 
aisles. In addition, I help with the yard work 
trimming the lawns, etc. 

It is also my job to handle the money and 
pay all the bills. I keep records in Braille 
and at the end of the year I make a com- 
plete report of all our poultry business. 

Besides my work tending poultry, I keep 
busy with a number of other interests—such 
as weaving, correspondence, transcribing and 
games. I also do a great deal of reading and 
studying about different countries. I wish 
more deaf-blind people could have the oppor- 
tunity and experience that I have had in poul- 
try farming—an occupation which affords 
pleasure and good exercise. My chickens 
never argue or contradict me. At least, if 
they do, I never hear them. 

In closing, I want to thank you for invit- 
ing me to come to this convention to speak 
to you. 


CHECK YOUR TV LISTINGS for Arm- 
strong Circle Theater showing of “The Zone 
of Silence,” filmed at St. Joseph’s School for 
the Deaf in New York City. The play drama- 
tizes the teaching of deaf children to speak 
and to communicate in this institution. It is 
scheduled for October or later. Check your 
local listings. 
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OTOLOGICAL RESEARCH is being fur- 
thered through the Ear Bank of the Los An- 
geles Foundation of Otology founded in 1957. 
Persons who have had any type of hearing im- 
pairment can pledge their ear bones and 
hearing nerves to the Ear Bank for labora- 
tory study. The patient’s history, examination 
records, audiograms and records of any sur- 
gery performed are all reviewed and compared 
with the laboratory findings. The correlation 
of these studies is adding considerably to the 
knowledge of the diseases of the ear and the 
causes of deafness. Information gained 
through this means is beginning to show why 
one person develops a hearing impairment 
while another goes through life without such 
a problem; why one person develops a nerve 
type hearing loss and another’s loss is due to 
middle ear impairment; why surgery achieves 
permanent restoration in some cases and not 
in others. 

A patient wishing to pledge ear bones and 
hearing nerves to the Ear Bank may do so by 
signing documents prepared for this purpose. 
The documents must also be signed by the 
next of kin. The pledge documents are then 
placed with the will of the individual making 
the pledge. Complete instructions to be fol- 
lowed after death are carefully outlined in 
the documents. Attending physicians are in- 
structed to call the Foundation for instructions 
regarding the removal of the ear structures 
after death, and their transfer to the laboratory 
for study. The structures are removed without 
cosmetic disturbance. Anyone desiring to make 
such a pledge, or to learn more about the re- 
search program may write to the Los Angeles 
Foundation of Otology, 2133 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 57. 


A HEARING AND SPEECH CONFER- 
ENCE, to be held Feb. 19-20, 1960, is an- 
nounced by the Department of Hearing and 
Speech of the University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kan. Dr. Joseph Wep- 
man, of the University of Chicago, will discuss 
and demonstrate Auditory Discrimination 
Tests for Young Children. Dr. Miriam Pauls, 
of Johns Hopkins University, will speak on 
Recent Research in Hearing Clinics and the 
Deaf Child Today. Dr. Charlotte Wells, of 
the University of Missouri, will describe the 
Off-Campus Speech Clinic Programs in Mis- 
souri. Also on the program will be papers 
and demonstrations by the faculty and staff 
members of the host university. For further 
information write to: Department of Post- 
graduate Medical Education, University of 
Kansas School of Medicine, 39th and Rain- 
bow Boulevard, Kansas City 12, Kan. 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST-EXPLORER 
hopes to make a major contribution to the 
hard of hearing as a result of field tests of 
an electronic hearing aid in arctic wastelands. 
The scientist, Dr. R. W. Gerdel, chief of the 
Climactic and Environmental branch of the 
Department of Defense, spent a part of the 
summer in Greenland with a team of experts. 
He wore a new Zenith Regent five-transistor 
hearing aid presented to him for his personal 
use. The instrument was used continuously 
while Dr. Gerdel directed snow, ice and 
permafrost research under severe weather con- 
ditions, He will submit a detailed report to 
Zenith engineers on the effects of subzero 


weather on transistors, batteries, cords and 
other mechanical parts of a hearing aid. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCATION of 
the Hearing Handicapped is announced by the 
New York State Department of Civil Service. 
The position to be filled is that of Associate 
in Education of the Vision and Hearing 
Handicapped. The salary is $8,220-$9,870 in 
five annual increases. The examination for 
this position will be given on November 21. 
The Associate in Education of the Vision and 
Hearing Handicapped plans and supervises a 
state-wide special education program for deaf, 
hearing impaired, blind and visually handi- 
capped pupils. Candidates must be United 
States citizens holding a master’s degree and 
have had five years experience in specialized 
education of the handicapped. More details 
can be obtained by writing to: Recruitment 
Unit, Box 3E, New York State Department of 
Civil Service, The State Campus, Albany 1. 


i’. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND has announced that its publi- 
cation, the New Outlook for the Blind, is now. 
available in a recorded edition on 1673 rpm 
records. This edition also carries an annotated 
listing of new talking books. The new edition 
will be issued ten months of the year, and 
will appear concurrently with the inkprint and 
Braille editions. The subscription price is $5, 
payable to the publisher, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St.. New York 
11. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF and 
Mute in Israel would like to exchange 16 and 
8 mm films with organizations and individuals. 
The Association is interested in films showing 
cultural activities, sports, trips around the 
country, the deaf at work, etc. Anyone wish- 
ing to exchange films may write to: The 
Association of the Deaf and Mute in Israel, 
Helen Keller Home, P.O. Box 9001, Tel-Aviv, 
Israel. 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


EXCHANGE TEACHERS from England 
were visitors at the Volta Bureau recently. 
Joan Varey, from Bradford School for the 
Deaf, is teaching this fall at the American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Copn. 
She has a preschool class. Carolyn Trasko Sin 
taken her place at the Bradford School. Joan 
Rasor, a speech therapist from Surrey, has 
exchanged positions with Dr. Eisenstadt, in 
the public schools of Newark, N. J. Both 
Miss Varey and Miss Rasor were in Washing- 
ton for orientation before taking up their 
posts. 


A NEW RESEARCH PROJECT on the deaf 
is a comparative study of the psycho-education- 
al performance of day students and resident 
students in residential schools for the deaf 
in the United States. The research will be 
sponsored by Gallaudet College under a two- 
year grant totaling more than $11,000 from 
the United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
will be conducted by Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, 
director of the Central Index of Research on 
the Deaf at Gallaudet College. Dr. Robert 
Frisina, director of the Hearing and Speech 
Center at the college, will assist him. Eleven 
schools for the deaf will cooperate in the 
research. 
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as quickly and as efficiently as possible 
to become a productive worker for so- 
ciety. while at the same time to deny the 
individual his rightful place in that so- 
ciety through planned segregation so 
that the handicapped person generally 
tends to associate mainly with those 
similarly handicapped. However much 
we might be impressed by buildings. 
equipment and teaching staff, we would 
find it impossible to accept a philosophy 
of education that separates the handi- 
capped from normal children at an early 
age, keeps them in special schools dur- 
ing the school year and at special camps 
during the summer and, after gradua- 
tion, places them in the care of the All- 
Union Society for the Deaf, a philoso- 
phy which generally results in the deaf 
child’s having little contact with or 
knowledge of how to live with hearing 
people. 


“Speech and Lan- 
The Volta Review, 


1Gruffydh-Williams, Howard, 
guage for the Deaf in Russia,” 
November, 1957. 

“Jones, Lilian Grosvenor, “Education of the Deaf 
Behind the Iron Curtain—U.S.S.R.," The Volta 
Review, May, 1958. 

8Dedrick, Ruth Van Male, “Education of the Deaf 
in Russia,” The American Era, October, 1956. 

*U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Education in the U.S.S.R., 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1957, p. 107. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
p 1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination, Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


NEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 
for Junior High School Teachers 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BOOK II 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


A lipreading textbook (including 
teacher’s manual) and accom- 
panying workbook written express- 
ly to interest junior high school 
pupils. The author, formerly a 
counselor and teacher of lipread- 
ing in the Newton. Mass. public 
schools, has tested these lessons in 
actual classroom use. 


CONTAINS 


27 lessons, including .. . 
Sentences e Stories e Games e 
Exercises 

... for classroom practice 


The material is arranged in grad- 
ually increasing complexity to 
keep up with the students’ increas- 
ing ability. 

This new book is a sequel to Miss 
Macnutt’s popular Hearing With 
Our Eyes, Book I. 


TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 
$4.70, postpaid 


Accompanying Workbooks 65¢ 
each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF OWALK-AWAY’” MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


siscnncnniveninaenes CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted are a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an audiforium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay L. arren, Inc. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER | : ; 

—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- bette 


sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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— to continu 
ending aves 


ymproving hearing: 


MSFORD, N. Y. 


from onotone | 
to treat each hearing problem sndividually; and 
give our honest recommendation as to the best 
: Sonotone hearing aid for each case- athe 
_ to maintam the high standard of workmanship 
4 : which has earned Gonotone 4 reputation for the os 
highest quality: 
— to recommend consultation with a medical spe 7 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
ur research program of a never 
for newet and better methods of : 


